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Will The “Big 


Green’ Repeat? 


‘Dartmouth’s Success in 1926 Football to ‘Depend on ‘Development 
of Forward Line, All-American Player ‘Believes 


By JOSEPH T. MURPHY 
(All-American Football Star) 





Dartmouth Alumni throughout the 
country are rather sceptical as to whe- 
ther or not Coach Jess Hawley can pro- 
duce as great a team this fall as the one 
that rode rough shod over every oppon- 
ent last season. There are plenty of 
reasons why they should be worried— 
Can the places left vacant by Oberlan- 
der, Parker, Tully, Sage, Diehl and 
Smith be filled? It’s a real job and it 
will take every bit of knowledge the 
coaches possess to handle the situation. 


Oberlander will be missed. 


Andy Oberlander, one of the greatest 
running and passing backs in the coun- 
try (last year) will not be there. 


Dartmouth’s attack last fall was built 
around him and he responded to the 
task. Does it seem possible that a man 
can be developed in a single season that 
can equal him in the running and pass- 
ing game? Although he was not so 
strong in the kicking department, he 
still knew enough about booting the 
pigskin to make him a dangerous triple 
threat. When he went back into a 
kick formation he had the opposing 
team bewiidered. What would he do? 
ilis passing was the talk of the sporting 
world—his off tackle runs were always 
cood for three to five yards—would he 
kick? That was what Dartmouth op- 


ponents had to confront them when the 
“Big Swede” received the ball from the 
center. Dartmouth will have no such 
inan this season—none of the four men, 
Dooley, McPhail, Horton or Lane who 
are expected to compose the backfield, 
can be regarded as a real triple threat 
and there are no available substitutes 
that can be developed to fill in, in this 
roie. 


Backfield will be stronger than line. 


Even with the absence of Oberlander 
the backfield should prove to be strong- 
er than the line. Dooley, a great field 
general, is more than capable of taking 
care of the quarterback berth, McPhail 
who has been shifted to his old posi- 
tion of halfback will feel more at home 
there—Captain Horton is expected to 
be the same stonewall on the defense 
and Lane—unless I am very much mis- 
taken, will be one of the best running 
backs in the country this fall. This is 
rather a strong statement to make, at 
the beginning of the season, but I real- 
ly believe—as I said above, that Lane 
will be one of the outstanding running 
backs of the country. Last fall, had 
not Oberlander been in the backfield, 
Lane would have probably been ‘Dart- 
mouth’s contribution toward the All- 
Ameiica Four. As it was he was com- 
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pletely overshadowed by the tremen- 
dous amount of publicity that Oberlan- 
der received—newspaper articles and 
other forms, all of which played a big 
part in forcing Lane into the back- 
ground and making it possible for the 
“Swede” to obtain an All-American 
berth. Now that “Obie” is gone Lane 
is expected to come into his own—and 
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qualities in team play. 
Of course the center position will be 


_ Just as strong as ever as Davis is stil! 


there and will still spin them back— 
but the guard and end positions look 
weak. 

Diehl and Smith are both gone. 
There is a chance that either Rubin or 
Prescott will come along fast encugh to 














THE KICK-OFF. 


Dartmouth playing Cornell at Hanover during the 1925 Football Season. 


his own specialty—that trickey swirv- 
ing side step, will play a big part to- 
ward landing him on the 1926 All- 
America Team. 

From end to end the line cannot be 
compared in any way with that of last 
season. A great deal of the Indians’ 
success last year was due to the splen- 
did work put up by the forward line. 
No team in the country had such a col- 
lection of stars who were not only capa- 
ble of shining individually but who also 
possessed the knack of combining their 


take care of the place left vacant by 
Smith but I do not think that there is a 
guard on the 1926 squad that can be 


compared with Diehl. The “Big 
Dutchman” was in a class by himself 
in guard play—he was fully as good as 
any guard that has worn the Green for 
some time. 

The tackle positions look better than 
any other part of the line—except cen- 
ter. Nate Parker will be missed, there 
is no doubt about that—as a player he 
knew every fine point of tackle play 
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and as a leader he was surpreme. How- 
ever, Hardy and Hollaran have enough 
experience and ability to carry along— 
if they improve at all, and they are 
bound to under Hawley. Judging from 
their pre-season work it looks as though 
the tackles will be the strongest part of 
the line. 


Looking the ends over one would not 
feel optimistic—Both Tully and Sage 
have departed—both of them were 
great players and they leave a couple 
of tough positions to be filled, particu- 
larly when end material is so scarce. 
Fusonie will get the call for one of the 
berths—he saw action last season and 
in the games he participated in his work 
was satisfactory. But on the other end 
of the line it is different, no first string 
sub is available—no man on the squad 
knows enough about that position to 
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step in and do a first-class job. Lang- 
dell will undoubtedly get the call in the 
opening game—if he shows any stuff at 
all he will be groomed—if he doesn’t 
he will probably be shifted back to 
tackle. He has great possibilities but 
whether or not he can be developed in 
so short a time is yet to be found out. 
He is a young giant, standing 6 feet 4 
inches tall and weighing in the vicinity 
of 185 pounds—with this height and 
weight he should make things interest- 
ing for any opponent. His height 
should make him a great target for for- 
ward pass play—in this capacity, if he 
makes the grade, he had ought to prove 
fully as great as Tully, Sage or Fusonie 
in going into the air after the ball. 

If her lineman can be developed—if 
a good kicker and passer can be found, 
the “BIG GREEN” should again prove 
to be unstopable. 





N. H. Eleven Tried and True 


Rural Towns Furnish “Backbone of State University’s 
Veteran Football Team of 1926 


By D. F. MACPHEE 
Editor “The New Hampshire” 





With a nucleus of ten letter men, a 
man for every position except center, to 
build on, the prospects of the football 
team of the University of New Hamp- 
shire look very bright. The schedule 
this year is nearly the same as last year 
when the team lost but one game dur- 
ing the season and made a grand total 
of 91 points to their opponent’s 59. 

Forty-five men reported to head 
coach W. H. Cowell the first week in 


September for the annual football camp 
held for preliminary training before the 
opening of the University. 

On Saturday, September 18, the team 
scrimmaged with the Marines, who are 
training at Durham, and showed up 
very well. The Marines were given 
the ball and for an hour the New 
Hampshire men battled on the defen- 
sive against the Marines. The lineup 
of the New Hampshire team for the 
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scrimmage was as follows: Capt. Calla- 
han, |. e.; Hubbard, |. t.; Langdell, |. g.; 
O’Leary, c.; Hoagland, r. g.; Barnes, 
r. t.; Prince, r. e.; Stewart and Reyn- 
olds, qts.; Nicora, r. h.; Rogers, 1. h.; 
Abbiati and Munroe, f. b. 

The lineup for the first game of the 
season will probably be the same as 
that which featured the Marines scrim- 
mage. Seven of the men ere native 
Granite Staters and five of the seven 
are letter men. 


Leslie Hubbard of Walpole, who 
played left tackle last year, is after the 
same berth this year. He not only has 
a letter for football, but he is also a 
member cf the versity boxing and track 
teams. 

Merritt Langdell of Manchester and 
also a letter man in football, should be 
an outstanding guard this season. He 


is fast, aggressive, and particularly good 


in stiff competition. 


Maurice O’Leary of Portsmouth hes 
been a member of the squad for the 
past two years. He was star center 
for the Dartmouth freshman team in 
1922 and for the New Hampshire fresh- 
man team in 1923. The 1923 fresh- 
man team was the best yearling teem 
that ever represented New Hampshire. 
Indications are that O’Leary will make 
a streng bid for the center position this 
term to replace Ted Foster of Man- 
chester, who did such capable work at 
center last year, 

Ernest Barnes of Mason showed up 
very well at right tackle against the 
Marines. Barnes was not at the Uni- 
versity last year, but he was one of the 
strongest factors in the 1924 eleven. 

William Prince of New Durham has 
been varsity end for two years. He is 
back again for another year and work- 
ing in great shape at the right extremity 
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of the line. He promises to make a 
fine running mate for Capt. Callahan. 


Thomas Stewart of Derry and Rob- 
ert Reynolds of Dover are waging a 
battle royal for the quarterback posi- 
tion. Stewart came along fast as quar- 
terback last year and earned his letter. 
He is one of Coach Cowell’s best pros- 
pects in the kicking game and he should 
have a big year. Reynolds was a sub- 
stitute quarterback last year. Although 
he is a little lacking in weight, he has 
plenty of grit and a good football sense. 


Eight numeral men from the crack 
freshman eleven last fall are out with 
the veterans and every one of them is 
fighting hard for a first string position. 
Crins and Silvia, quarterbacks, Rice, 
Lucinski, and Paoline, halfbacks, and 
Walls, Farrell, Wettergreen, and Ap- 
pleby, line candidates are among those 
of the 1929 contingent who are doing 
fine work. 

During the preliminary training, the 
men have been put through rigid con- 
ditioning drills with kicking practise 
for the backs every morning while dum- 
my tackling and line scrimmaging feat- 
ured the afternoon workouts. With 
the opening of the University on Sep- 
tember 20, practise sessions begin at 
feur in the afternoon and last until 
dark. The team is rapidly smoothing 
out and becoming a strong offensive 
organization that will give stiff opposi- 
tion to all comers. 


The varsity schedule for the season 
is as follows: 


Sept. £ 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Quantico Marines at Durham 
Bowdoin at Brunswick, Me. 
Colby (Dad’s Day) at Durham 
Rhode Island at Kingston, R. I. 
Springfield at Springfield, Mass. 
Conn. Agri. at Manchester 
Tufts at Medford, Mass. 

Maine (Homecoming) at Durham 
Brown at Providence, R. I. 





am 
am 
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THE GOBLIN MAN 
A Story 


BY JANE TAPPAN REED 





Pacing impatiently in the lower hall 
was Mr, Henry Howells, a modern 
young husband. Three minutes _be- 
fore seven. How exasperatingly slow 
were wives! He made a ninety-ninth 
and final entreaty. 

‘“Mol-lee, do hurry—, Dear.” 

“T’ll be there in a jiffy, Henry. I 
just have to kiss my baby goodnight.” 

Molly leisurely finished with her 
powder puff, caught up her velvet 
cape and hastened to the nursery. 
Not there. The bathroom, then. 

Samuel, her three-year-old darling, 
was standing on a chair before the 
basin while Nurse was endeavoring to 
brush his teeth. She seemed to be 
finding the process rather short for 
Sammie was busily performing an im- 
portant task-cf his own. In his hand 
was a face cloth dripping with soapy 
water and with this he was laborious- 
ly scrubbing not himself, but the fau- 
cets. A stream of tooth-paste fol- 
lowed a zigzag course down his tiny 
chin and Nurse was stoutly _ repri- 
manding. 

“If you don’t stand up Samyel, and 
leave that there wash-rag alone till I 
get your teeth done, I’ll get that man 
I told you about to 

“Mummy!” Sammie lost enthusi- 
asm for his scrubbing and _ reached 
out toward his Mother. 

“Wipe his face off quickly, Mary. 
I can’t kiss him like that and I’m in 
an awful hurry.” 


“Yes’m. He’s terrible sloppy.” 

And indeed he was. As Molly 
hugged him, her bare arms came in 
contact with his underwear and she 
exclaimed: 

“Don’t let him splash so much, 
Mary. He’ll take cold with those wet 
things on.” 

Mary listened until she heard the 
car drive away. 


“There now! Next time I have to 


scold you, I’m going to call that Gob- 
lin Man right in here to take you 


away. He stays right outside so I 
can get him whenever I want him. 
He’s just waiting to get hold of some 
bad little boy like you.” 

Samuel did not resume his unfin- 
ished work. Nor did he even lock his 
jaws upon the tooth-brush—a trick 
that had never before failed to delight 
his mischievous spirit. His blue eyes 
were very wide and there was an ex- 
pression of terror in their depths 
which Nurse remarked, and smiled 
acidly at her success. 


After dinner that evening Molly’s 
hostess was saying: 

“T do think your child is the dear- 
est thing... He’s so polite and good. 
You must have a splendid nurse. The 
last one I had was a terror. And Hel- 
en is getting so naughty I don’t know 
what to do with her. So much de- 
pends on the nurse, doesn’t it?” 

Molly lighted another cigarette. 
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“Yes, Mary really is a wonder. I simp- 
ly leave everything to her; she’s so 
trustworthy. I’ve had her three years 
now, you know. Sammie adores her 
and she makes him mind perfectly. I 
don’t know how she does it and I don’t 
care as long as she accomplishes good 
results.” 


“O, Betty, did I tell you, Dad’s com- 
ing East! He’s arriving to-motrow 
night. He’s never seen Sammie, you 
know, and he’s wild to. He’s simply 
crazy about children, especially boys. 
Something has always happened to pre- 
vent his taking the trip so I hope noth- 
ing will spoil it this time.” 


Back in his crib Samuel was lying 
with the covers pulled high above his 
head, and his eyes shut so tight that 
they puckered,—trying to hide from 
the Goblin Man. Something was run- 
ning up and down Sammie’s back. He 
did not know what it was but he was 
very cold and shaking. The more one 
tried to forget, the more one remem- 
bered. A world strange and contrary 

A very long time ago he had 
seen a picture in a book—a picture of 
Robinson Crusoe. He had a big axe in 
one hand and hair all over his face. 
He looked awfully wicked, and Samuel 
was sure the Goblin Man would be like 
that. Would he have his axe with him 
when he came to take Sammie away? 
How would he come? Through the 
window, maybe. He heard Nurse‘s 
shoes go climbing down the back stairs. 
What if he should come now? 

For a long time Molly’s child lay 
trembling, wakeful, while she sang the 
praises of Mary, the wonder-nurse. 


Next morning Molly was writing let- 
ters at her desk while Samuel played 


about her bedroom. He had a little 
cardboard gun and with it he marched 
round and round the bed shouting 
“Bang! Bang!” 

After trying several times to attract 
his Mother’s attention, Molly pressed a 
rose colored blotter over a grey letter, 
and looked up. 

“What is it, dear?” 


“Mummy, look at S-S-S-Sammie.” 
(He had only recently outgrown say- 
ing Tammie, and this new accomplish- 
ment was not mere stammering,—it was 
used to impress one with the fact that 
he had mastered the letter S). 


““S-S-S-Sammie would like to see a 
big bear come around that bed right 
now. If one really did come, Mummy, 
S-Sammie would shoot him down dead. 
Awful dead. S-Sammie wouldn’t be 
afraid of no old bear!” 


“You scamp,” Molly murmured, hav- 
ing heard only half of his declaration. 
“Samuel, someone is coming to see you 
to-night. Who do you suppose it is?” 

“Who, Mummy?” 

“Your Grandad. 
fun?” 


Won’t that be 


Samuel was standing before her, 


hands behind his back, feet apart, and. 


eyes fixed gravely upon his mother’s 
face. He remained thus for several 
seconds then asked faintly, 

“Ts he nice, Mummy?” 

But Mother only laughed at this. 


The child went slowly back to the 
toy-box. He put the gun carefully at 
the very bottom of the box then took 
out a battered freight car instead. 
Mother was writing the grey letter 
again. Samuel couldn’t have explained 
why he had hidden the gun so securely. 
But if a man was coming tonight, it 
would be safer so. Mother had not 
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said whether he was nice or not. 

Molly ran her pink tongue around 
the flap of the envelope and asked, 
“Would you like to walk out to the 
box with Mother and mail a letter?” 
In an instant the child had deposited 
an awkward bundle of coat and hat in 
her lap. He smiled at her while she 
buttoned the little polo coat, but when 
she placed the right side uppermost 
Samuel corrected gently. 

“No, Mummy, it goes the other way, 
—Yes, that’s the way Mary always 
does it.” 

Molly felt suddenly disturbed, anx- 
ious. Perhaps Sammie was growing to 
love his nurse too much. Mothers must 

-_ come first 


It was a beautiful spring morning. 

Everything was fresh and sparkling 
after an all night’s rain. Samuel put 
up his hand for Molly to hold, and 
there was a grasp imploring comfort. 
But Molly could not understand. 
How he longed to confide in her, to tell 
her all about the Goblin Man, and ask 
if he were really coming that night. He 
even started bravely with, 

“Mummy!” But here lost courage 
and resorted to his masque of bravado 
so often used. “If a great big ephalant 


should come running down this street 


now, I’d just hit him with my fist, and 
then he couldn’t hurt you at all, could 
he?” 

“OQ, that would be wonderful, Sam- 
mie, You’ll protect Mother won’t-you?”’ 

The small hand in hers had not re- 
laxed for a second. It clung desper- 
ately. 


All day Samuel lived in speechless 
dread. The Goblin Man never left him, 
at play, at dinner, or during his nap 


hour. 


That was the worst. Nurse 
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dressed him in a clear white sailor suit 
because Grandad was coming at five 
o'clock. Mary was a bit puzzled at 
Samuel’s excellent behavior. In fact, 
he had been simply perfect all day. 
Once, when Nurse was struggling with 
the heel of a sock, he reached for the 
red top on the table behind him. 


“Samuel, do you remember what I 
told you last night?” 


There was no need for futher enlight- 
enment. Sammie dropped the toy like 
a hot coal. Did he remember? O, 
cruel memory! 


When Father brought Grandad in, 
Mother greeted them in the hall. Sam- 
uel was stationed at the top of the stair, 
—a position he had planned for him- 
self so that he might peer between the 
bannisters and catch a glimpse of the 
man before it should be too late. Of 
course he might not be the Goblin-Man 
after all, and then Sammie could go 
down and see him. But he had little 
hope. Squatting in the upper hall and 
gripping a white bar tightly in each 
hand, he waited with a pounding heart. 
And then it happened. One glance 
was sufficient. Grandad had no axe, 
but he did have hair on his face. 


“Sammie.” Mother’s voice floated 
musically up the stairs. ‘Come down 
and see your Grandad.” They waited 

Mother called twice more. 


“He was right there a minute ago,” 
she apologized. We'll go up to the 
Nursery.” | 

But Samuel was not in the Nursery. 
Furthermore, he was not to be found 
until the party reached the sewing room 
on the third floor. There was a closet 
used for extra wraps, and _ beneath 
Father’s coon coat protruded a little 
brown shoe. 
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“Here he is!” Molly exclaimed. 

The foot did not move. 

How queer of him to have gone to 
sleep in there! She pushed the coats a- 
part and lifted him up. Father, Gran- 
dad, Mary and the cook were all crowd- 
ing around. 

Samuel screamed,—a piercing agon- 
ized scream, and, clutching Molly’s 
shoulders in a death grip, wailed sob- 
bingly, 

“Don’t let him 
Mother! 
way!” 


take me away, 
Don’t let him take me a- 


“Why this is only your Grandad, 
Sammie,— He isn’t going to take you 
anywhere.” 

Samuel uncovered his terrified eyes 
for a second, but seeing the bearded 
man again, clutched more fiercely and 
screamed more loudly than before. 


Father and Grandad, Mary and the 
cook, closed the door and went down- 
stairs. Grandad was distinctly injured. 
And Mary, in an undertone, was telling 
the cook that if she were given a chance, 
she would fix him. 

“T guess you’ve fixed him alright,” 
said Cook crudely. 

Up in the sewing room, Molly held 
the distressed Samuel in her lap and 
tried vainly to calm him. Between 
feverish sobs he kept crying out, “You 


won’t let him take me away, will you 
Mother?” 


Finally his story come out, chokingly, 
in blind fragments at first. “I—only— 


reached for my top—— just a 
little way She — she always said 
he’d take me —— If I did but I 
wasn’t bad, Mummy. I wasn’t bad 


You tell him I wasn’t bad, won’t you 
Mother!” 


“Who, Darling?” 
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“The Goblin-Man. He’s got hair on 
his face, and he takes—little boys away 
with him. Mary said so. And I 
saw him right here in this room. Has 
he gone now, Mummy, Are you 
sure he’s gone?” 


Light dawned now. Dazzling, scorch- 
ing light. Molly drew a quick fright- 
ened breath. What had she done! 


Samuel was very ill that night. And 
it was not Nurse who sat in the semi- 
darkness by his bedside... It had been 
difficult to convince Mary that she was 
no longer needed. She wept and talked 
of her devotion to Sammie to no avail. 


The doctor said Samuel would re- 
cover, but the greatest of care should 
be taken not to excite him. 


There were more night watches. 
Long frightful nights when the child 
would sit up in his delirium and shreik, 
“There he is, Mummy! Make him go 
away! You won’t let him take me, 
will you?” 

Then Molly would put him gently 
back on the pillow with reassuring 
words but with a great fear wrestling 
in her own heart. 


Weeks later, Samuel was allowed a 
short walk. He was thin and pale, and 
his eyes were wistful under the soft 
brim of his hat. 


“Mother,” he pronounced sternly. If 
that Goblin-Man should come chasing 
me down this street, I wouldn’t even 
run. I’d just show him I wasn’t a- 
fraid!” 

Oh, what a brave little game he was 
playing. But Molly understood the 
language of his baby fingers now. 
What magnificent faith was in their 


grasp! Could a Mother fail a trust 
like that? 
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SOLON IRVING BAILEY 


A Native of New Hampshire Who Has Won Distinction 
in the Field of Astronomy 


By HELEN PHILBROOK PATTEN 


About 2300 years before the Chris- 
tian era and about 1500 years before 
the earliest existing trace of the Chinese 
calendar, an Emperor of China was 
seized with a fit of astronomical fervor, 
and instituted the first historical records 
of that country of which any trace 
remains. Filled as 
he felt himself to 
be with the ancient 
.wisdom, he sum- 
moned his astrono- 
mers and laid down 
to them the broad 
and simple principle 
that every year con- 
sists of exactly three 
hundred and sixty 
six days. This 
would seem accur- 
ate enough for those 
primitive times, but 
with this data the 
unlucky astrono- 
mers, when predict- 
ing the next eclipse 
went wide of the 
mark. 

But the Emperor 
who had been “searching into anti- 
quity” for knowledge observed that 
“everything had been done which ought 
to have been done. _The tom-toms were 
beaten, the petty officers galloped, the 
inhabitants ran about the streets.” Yet 
no eclipse; and when the sun refused 
to darken its face and took no notice 
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Striking photograph of the Great Nebula the new dawn, the 
and stars near Eta Carinae in the 
Southern sky. 


of these proceedings it was decided that 
the fault lay with the. astronomers. 
The law said, if the astronomers pre- 
dict the eclipse too soon, off with their 
heads; if too late, off with their heads. 
As this unfulfilled eclipse was evidently 
too scon or too late, off went all the as- 
tronomers heads. 
Contrast this gro- 
tesque picture with 
the sublime attitude 
of other ancients. 
In an. Egyptian 
papyrus is found: 
“The God of the 
Universe is in the 
light above the firm- 
ament; and His 
symbols are upon 
the earth.’ And 
again: “Then far 
beyond in the infin- 
ite depths of space 
the eyes of Athor 
seek out the well- 
loved harbinger of 


portal of the illimit- 
able heavens, that 
land of a million fortresses.” And that 
hushed moment described by Job just 
before “the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” 

But science does not deal with ap- 
proximates nor with poetic feeling, for 
the astronomer must work only with the 
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truth of facts, “the god of things as 
they are.” 


Professor Solon I. Bailey, a native of 
New Hampshire, has made notable ac- 
complishments in the field of science, 
and his work at the Harvard Observa- 
tory, in South America and in South 
Africa has added much to the great 
body of astronomical knowledge. 

In 1899 Professor Bailey went to 
Peru to determine the best location 
for the establishment of a Harvard 
observatory in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. He selected, as the most desir- 
able place for the purpose, Arequipa in 
the Andes and for several years was in 
charge of the operations there. 


In speaking of the station in Peru 
he says: “The same restless energy 
which impelled the American people to 
become a world power has led their men 
of science to extend the range of their 
researches. The possibilities of a na- 
tion’s influence are bounded only by the 
whole earth; and in a similar way the 
field of astronomy is limited only by 
the whole sky. At the latitude of 
Cambridge, Mass., an observer can nev- 
er see more than three-fourths of the 
sky. In order to observe the remain- 
ing fourth, which lies about the south 
pole of the heavens, he must seek some 
station below the equator. A com- 
plete study of all the stars in the sky 
is imperatively demanded for the solu- 
tion of many of the great questions 
which the astronomy of the future must 
answer. Only by bringing such com- 
pleteness into astronomical research will 
the construction of the universe and the 
true place of our solar system become 
known.” 


The picture of the Great Nebula 
shown in this article was made at Are- 
quipa with the Bruce photographic tel- 
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escope which has a lens twenty-four 
inches in diameter. The time of ex- 
posure was four hours. 


With reference to improved methods 
for research Professor Bailey asserts 
that “nothing has contributed so much 
to increase the amount and accuracy of 
the results as photography. There is 
hardly a line of investigation which can- 
not be done more quickly and better 
by photographic than by visual meth- 
ods.” 

At Harvard Observatory over a hun- 
dred thousand photographs of the sky 
have been taken. Some of these are 
on a large scale and are of special ob- 
jects; but many thousands of them are 
charts on so small a scale that the en- 
tire sky has been photographed many 
times. 

That the work in Peru might be done 
under the most favorable cenditions and 
with the most effective instruments the 
Bruce Photographic telescope was 
mounted in Arequipa in 1905. With 
the use of this, under the supervision of 
Professor Bailey, nearly the whole sky 
was photographed. 


Those plates having exposures of ten 
minutes show stars to about the elev- 
enth magnitude and those having an ex- 
posure of sixty minutes show stars to 
about the fifteenth magnitude. A set 
of plates were made having an expo- 
sure of four hours; but these can be 
made only on moonless nights, and a 
number of years will be required to cov- 
er the whole sky. By this process 
400,000 stars have been photographed 
on a single plate. 


There is an increasing interest among 
astronomers in the observation of the 
southern sky; and while the station at 
Arequipa had proved to be a fairly sat- 
isfactory site, it was not altogether ideal 
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and search was made to find a better 
location in the southern hemisphere. 

Favorable reports had been received 
concerning South Africa and in Novem- 
ber, 1908, Professor Bailey was asked 
to make a year’s study of that region. 
After covering a large area and inves- 
tigating various places in the great in- 
terior plateau, Hanover was selected as 
offering the best conditions for astron- 
omical work. In February, 1909, reg- 
ular work was begun at Hanover, where 
a small observatory was established and 
observations made, not only for the re- 
sults obtained but as tests of conditions 
in that locality. 

Secondary stations were established 
at Worcester and Bloemfontein and test 
observations made and compared with 
those at Hanover. 

In Professor Bailey’s most interesi- 
ing report of this expedition he gives 
information of the country, the inhabi- 
tants and personal experiences which 
make fascinating reading; but when, 
at other times he writes about the 
beauty and magic of the sky it is felt 
that behind the exact scientific mind 
there is that spirit which, in us all, looks 
in wonder and mystery upon the stars; 
that which inspired the worshippers of 
the sun; that which led our post Whit- 
man to write: 


“When I heard the learn’d astronomer, 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged 
in columns before me, 

When | was shown the charts and dia- 

grams, to add, divide and measure them, 

When |, sitting, heard the astronomer 
where he lectured with much applause 
in the lecture room, 

How soon unaccountable | became tired 
and sick; 

Till rising and gliding out | wander’d off 
by myself, 

In the mystical, moist night air, and from 
time to time, 

Looked up in perfect silence at the stars.” 


In this spirit of appreciation Profes- 
sor Bailey writes about the Pleiades; — 
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that star cluster which has for ages 
been held in exceptional regard:— 


“Near the Arequipa branch of the 
Harvard Observatory in Peru, a par- 
tially extinct volcano, El Misti, rises 
nineteen thousand feet above sea-level. 
The position of the mountain is to the 
northeast of the observatory, and pre- 
cisely at such an angle that the Pleiades 
when rising seem to be resting on the 
summit of the volcano. In the hazy 
light they appear to the startled vision 
as a flaming torch, and might be mis- 
taken at first glance for an eruption of 
the volcano. 

In ancient times this cluster was uni- 
versally regarded as a group of seven 
stars. The seventh and faintest was 
perhaps brighter at that time than it is 
now, and much romance and poetry 
have been associated with the so-called 
Pleiad. The number seven has long 
been looked upon as a perfect number, 
and perhaps this may account in part 
for the extraordinary interest in which 
the cluster has been held in all ages. 
The stars of the group have been wor- 
shipped by various peoples of antiqui- 
ty, and splendid temples have been 
erected in their honor. . . Thousands 
of years ago the Chinese worshipped 
them as the Seven Sisters of Industry, 
and at the present time they are often 
referred to as the Seven Sisters. In 
Greek mythology they were the daught- 
ers of Atlas, and the seventh daughter 
made herself invisible for shame, hav- 
ing had a mortal lover, while all her 
sisters had divine lovers. Another 
myth explains the cluster as an act of 
the gods. According to this story the 
Pleiades were the maiden companions 
of Diana, and were persued by Orion. 
In answer to their prayer for aid, they 
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were changed into a flock of doves and 
placed among the stars. 


The Pleiades are not merely the ac- 
cidental projection on the sky of a num- 
ber of unrelated stars, but they form a 
real family group, the different mem- 
bers of which have similar characteris- 
tics and a common motion in space.” 


Back of all our interest in the ad- 
vancement of learning and the man of 
science, is the personal interest in him 
who serves his high calling. Profes- 
sor Bailey was born in Lisbon, New 
Hampshire, and was educated at Tilton 
Seminaty, Boston University and at 
Harvard University. His early teach- 
ing was at Tilton, and soon after he 
began his work at Harvard, where he 
still remains. He is a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the Geographical Society of 
Lima, Peru, and of other scientific or- 
ganizations. 


The matured power of the man of 
science and his ripened character are 
impressed upon all who meet him or 
who are associated with him; and those 
who know him personally never fail to 
speak of his rare qualities. When an 
instructor of natural science in what is 
now Tilton School, he departed from 
the usual text-book method and used 


every means of illustration, diagram, 
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experiment and observation, together 
with his own clearness of speech, to 
make plain his subjects. There was 
constant accuracy and faithfulness, 
with a deep interest in the progress of 
the student. 

It is interesting to note the expres- 
sions of his former students in the early 
years of his teaching. A one-time pupil 
at Tilton expressed himself thus: “Pro- 
fesscr Bailey had a divine quality of 
patience and _ self-forgetfulness. We 
never caricatured him as we sometimes 
did other teachers, for his personal 
characteristics were not of the kind that 
excited the critical comment of the un- 
developed youth, but commanded admi- 
ration, respect and even reverence.” 

Another said of him:—“Even in 
those days,” speaking of Professor Bai- 
ley’s early teaching, “he was always 
poised, broad-minded and patient. He 
was devoid of those qualities such as 
characterize many a great man so that 
he appears as a rose of many thons to 
his admirers. We always felt that he 
could be depended upon as certainly as 
a child trusts a faithful parent,—‘al- 
ways there and always right!’ He ins- 
pired in us a loyalty that never waned 
and though years and manifold events 
have intervened between those days 
and now, we have a vivid memory of 
him which ncthing can obscure.” 
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LAW OR ANARCHY 


By JUDGE JAMES W. REMICK 





“Call it what we may, we are in the midst 
of another ‘Whiskey Rebellion’.” 


Of course we know that the 18th 
Amendment and Volstead Act have not 
been, and are not being obeyed as they 
should be, but we had not supposed 
that anyone could be found anywhere, 
who would not only defend, but com- 
mend, their violation. Now comes our 
long-time guide, counsellor and friend, 
the Atlantic Monthly, with an article 
which has first place in the current 
July number of that magazine, under 
the high-sounding title, “Liberty and 
Sovereignty” which seeks with aude- 
cious frankness, to establish the amaz- 
ing proposition, not only that there is 
no wrong in disobeying the 18th 
Amendment, and its supporting laws, 
but that to disobey them is a patriotic 
duty. 


Among other statements in that 
article are the following: 


“To leave each man to work out in 
freedom his own happiness or misery, 
to stand or fall by the consequences of 
his own conduct, is the true method of 
human discipline.” 

“The moral life is not the life one ought 
to lead, but the life that, after solemn 
reflection and_ self-examination, one 
really wants to lead.” 

“Whatever the formula by which the 
validity of laws may be tested before- 
hand, after their enactment they are 
tried in the crucible of men’s wills.” 
“If a large number of citizens are con- 
vinced that the National Prohibition 
Act compels them to live lives of hypo- 
crisy, cowardice, and servility, they will 
feel no moral obligation to observe the 
law. On the contrary, they will de- 
velop an esprit and morale in the 
breaking of it in the name of patriot- 
ism,” 


“He who obeys a law which is wrong 
contributes by that to the final debacle, 
the intensity of which is increased, be- 
cause delayed, by that obedience.” 
“His very oath to support the Consti- 
tution may require that he oppose an 
attempt to enforce part of it.” 
“Under the social-contract theory, men 
as individuals possessed in the state of 
nature, certain inherent and inalienable 
‘rights’ * * * * the duty was laid upon 
society not to impinge on these funda- 
mental rights; for, being inalienable, 
they were never surrendered by the 
contracting parties. If, then, the State 
did infringe upon these reserved and 
inherent rights of man, it broke the 
covenant, and released the constituents 
from further duty to obey.” 


We shall not engage with the writer 
in any discussion of the abstract ques- 
tion whether we should lead the life we 
“ought to lead” or the life we “want to 
lead”—whether the “eat, drink and be 
merry” philosophy of Omar Khayam, 
or the self-denying and law-abiding phi- 
losophy of Abraham Lincoln is best for 
the American people. On that question 
we shall assume that the great majority 
of Americans will prefer the philosophy 
of Lincoln. 

The attempt of the author to justify 
disobedience of the 18th Amendment 
and its supporting laws by invoking the 
right of Revolution against wrong and 
oppression, which was resorted to by 
our forefathers in order to throw off 
British tyranny and, in a way, by their 
descendants, when they resisted the fu- 
gitive slave law—presupposes that the 
voluntary undertaking of the American 
people to safeguard the American home 
and American civilization against their 
greatest curse and menace—is wrong- 
ful and oppressive, in the sense that 
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British tyranny and human slavery 
were wrong and oppressive. We shall 
take no time to contravert such a 
strained analogy, one which would pro- 
stitute the great cause of human liberty 
for which our fathers fought at Lexing- 
ton, Concord, and Bunker Hill, and for 
which their descendants fought on the 
battle fields of the Civil War, to the 
level of anarchy resorted to for the per- 
sonal liberty of drinking rum. 


But the basic proposition upon which 
the author of the article in question 
rests his philosophy of justifiable diso- 
bedience to the 18th Amendment and 
Volstead Act, is that every American 
citizen has an “inherent and inalienable 
right” to drink intoxicating beverages if 
he “wants to.” 

If drinking intoxicating beverages 
were something in the course of nature 
and harmless to society, instead of be- 


ing, as Robert Ingersoll once said, 
“God’s worst enemy and the Devil’s 
best friend,’—a vicious habit acquired 
by breaking down the barrier of orig- 
inai distaste erected by nature herself 
in order to safeguard against it. 


If the following words of Lincoln 
were not true: 


“The demon of intemperance ever 
seems to have delighted in sucking the 
blood of genius and of generosity. 
What one of us but can call to mind 
some relative, more promising in youth 
than all his fellows, who has fallen a 
sacrifice to his rapacity? He ever 
seems to have gone forth like the Egyp- 
tian angel of death, commissioned to 
slay, if not the first, the fairest born 
of every family. Shall he now be ar- 
rested in his desolating career? In 
that arrest all can give aid that will; 
and who shall be excused that can and 
will not?” 


If it were not true as science has de- 
clared that: 
“No other cause has brought so much 


suffering, so much disease and misery 
as the use of intoxicating beverages.” 
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If it were not true as the Supreme 
Court of the United States recently 
said that: 


“The ultimate legislative object of pro- 
hibition is to prevent the drinking of 
intoxicating liquor by anyone because 
of the demoralizing effect of drunken- 
ness upon society. The State has the 
power to subject those members of so- 
ciety who might indulge in the use of 
such liquor, without injury to them- 
selves, to a deprivation of access to li- 
quor, in order to remove’ tempta- 
tion from those whom its use would 
demoralize and to avoid the abuses 
which follow in its train. It is ob- 
vious that if men are permitted to 
maintain liquor in their possession 
though only for their own consump- 
tion, there is danger of its becoming 
accessible to others. Legislation mak- 
ing possession unlawful is therefore 
within the police power of the states as 
a reasonable mode of reducing the evils 
of drunkenness.” 

In short, if drinking intoxicating 
beverages were as natural and harmless 
as drinking water, its prohibition by the 
state would of course be an unwarrant- 
able interference with an “inherent 
and inalienable right”, which no court 
would permit. But the facts being as 
above declared by science and the 
courts, and as we all know them to be, 
as a matter of common observation, 
there is no basis in any rational concep- 
tion of the social contract for claiming 


such a right. 


However, all discussion of this ques- 
tion is academic and futile because the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has repeatedly decided that there is no 
such “inherent and _ inalienable right” 
under such circumstances, 


Perhaps the author will dispose as 
lightly of the duty to obey. the nation’s 
court of last resort, as he has of the 
duty to obey the nation’s constitution. 
Do we need to say that a government 
in which the constitution and the courts 
may be thus disregarded is not a gov- 
ernment at all, but a state of anarchy? 
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Against every encouragement to dis- 
obedience of law, in whatever form and 
through whatever channels such en- 
couragement may be disseminated, we 
place the following words of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Roosevelt, President Cool- 
idge and Attorney General Sargent: 


Washington 


“Compliance with law is enjoined by 
the fundamental maxims of true lib- 
erty. The Constitution which at any 
time exists till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, 
is sacredly obligatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power and the right of 
the people to establish a government 
presupposes the duty of every indivi- 
dual to obey its Constitution and 
Laws.” 


Lincoln 


“Let reverence for the laws be 
breathed by every American mother to 
the lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap; let it be taught in schools, in sem- 
inaries, and in colleges; let it be writ- 
ten in primers, spelling books, and in 
almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, 
and enforced in courts of justice; and, 
in short, let it become the political 
religion of the nation; * * When I so 
pressingly urge a strict observance of 
all the laws, let me not be understood 
as saying there are no bad laws, I mean 
no such-thing. But I do mean to say 
that although bad laws, if they exist 
should be repealed as soon as possible, 
still, while they continue in force, for 
the sake of example, they should be 
religiously observed. Reverence for 
the Constitution and laws must be our 
future support and defense. Upon 
these let the proud fabric of freedom 
rest as the rock of its basis, and ‘the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
ad 


Roosevelt 


“The cornerstone of this Republic, as 
of all free government, is respect for, 
and obedience to the law. Where we 
permit the law to be defied or evaded, 
whether by rich man or poor man, by 
black man or white, we are by just so 
much weakening the bonds of our civi- 
lization and increasing the chances of 
its overthrow, and of the substitution 
therefor of a system in which there 
shall be violent alternations of anar- 
chy and tyranny.” 


President Coolidge 


“Under a free government the first 
rule for the guidance of the citizen is 
obedience to law. Under the orderly 
processes of our fundamental institu- 
tions, the constitution was lately amen- 
ded, providing for national prohibition. 
The Congress passed an act for its en- 
forcement, and similar acts have been 
provided by most of the States. It is 
the law of the land. It is the duty of 
all who come under its jurisdiction tv 
observe the spirit of that law; and it is 
the duty of the Department of Justice 
and the Treasury Department to en- 
force it. But the Constitution also 
puts a concurrent duty on the states. 
We need their active and energetic 
cooperation, the vigilant action of 
their police, and the jurisdiction of 
their courts to assist in enforcement. 
I request of the people, observance; 
of the public officers, continuing ef- 
fort for enforcement; and of the 
Congress, favorable action on the 
Budget recommendation for the pro- 
secution of the work.” 


Attorney General Sargent 


“Disrespect of the law is more threat- 
ening to the nation and its institu- 
tions than any European nation ever 
was. It is quite the fashion of late 
to more or less openly flout some of 
the provisions of the Constitution and 
statutes enacted in consonance with 
and under its authority. In some 
newspapers even, the advice is car- 
ried that the best course is to contin- 
ue to violate the law until its enforce- 
ment appears so hopeless that it will 
be changed. Whether an existing law 
be beneficial to the welfare of the peo- 
ple in the view of the writer in the 
newspaper, or the individual dispar- 
aging the official and his work, is not 
at all the question. The authority 
he is defying in the one matter where- 
in his individual inclination differs, is 
the same and only authority that 
stands between him and the despotism 
of someone stronger than he. Men of 
wealth and influence who take occa- 
sion not only to violate the law them- 
selves, but to heap disparagement and 
insult upon the officials engaged in 
its administration and enforcement 
are sowing a wind from which we all 
shall reap a whirlwind. Such con- 
duct has but one tendency—to sap the 
vitals of our government, of our coun- 
try.” 

“Every sale is the direct result of the 
offer and payment by the purchaser 
of a bribe to commit the offense. Is 
it any wonder that banditry, mur- 
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ders, bribery, and corruption flourish, 
that the morally deficient, the crimi- 
nally inclined, more and more go about 
taking what they want, where they 
can find it, by any means necessary 
to get it, when they have constantly 
before them the spectacle of the very 
class of people whom they despoil 
and kill if necessary, offering to pay 
and paying them to take the risk of 
breaking other laws?” 

We have reason to know that there 
are many patriotic American citizens 
who sincerely believe in the foregoing 
precepts, but who are patronizing boot- 
leggers under the erroneous impression 
that neither the 18th Amendment nor 
the Volstead Act prohibits the purchase 
of intoxicating beverages for personal 
consumption and not for sale. We 
would call to the attention of all such, 
the obviously sound rule, recently de- 
clared by a federal judge, that: 

“Whoever purchases liquor from an- 
other, is present, aiding and abetting 
that other in the sale of intoxicating 
liquor and may be found guilty as a 
principal.” 

And we would also call their atten- 
tion to the following wise and pertinent 
comment of the same judge in the same 
connection: 

“If there were no customers for the 
purchase of intoxicating liquor there 
would be no business for bootleggers.” 

In the case then under consideration 
the learned judge rested his ruling upon 
Section 332 of the Federal Penal Code 
relating to aiding and abetting in gen- 
eral, but he might have based it with 
equal propriety upon Section 6 of the 
Volstead Act, which expressly prohibits 
purchasing, as well as selling, without a 
permit or prescription such as the law 
requires. 

If all those who have money to stock 
their cellars with intoxicating bever- 
ages, and are doing so, would get out 
of their heads the notion that they 
stand better, either before the law or 


in the sight of God, than the vilest boot- 
legger; and if all those who cannot af- 
ford to so stock their cellars, and who 
hate the law because they think it per- 
mits the rich to do so, would get into 
their heads the idea that the rich and 
the poor-purchaser, and seller, all stand 
alike, not only in the theory but in the 
administration of the law, the 18th 
Amendment and the Volstead Act, 
would vastly gain in public respect and 
the difficulty of enforcing them would 
greatly diminish. 


Nothing is so responsible for the fact 
that lawlessness and crime are more 
rampant in this land of boasted “Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World,” than in 
any other civilized nation, or is doing 
so much to undermine our institutions 
as the growing contempt for law among 
the masses caused by the hypocrisy of 
the so-called- upper classes, who are 
continually prating to the masses about 
the sanctity of the law, when their pro- 
perty rights are involved, but who are 
continually violating it when it inter- 
feres with their personal liberty or sel- 
fish ambitions, as for instance, when 
they deliberately violate the 18th 
Amendment and Volstead Act for a 


drink, and the election laws for an 
office. 


To suppress the Whiskey Rebellion 
against the excise tax devised by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and uphold the author- 
ity of the government and majesty of 
the law, Washington called out the 
army. Andrew Jackson warned those 
who threatened nullification that he 
would “hang them higher than Haman.” 
To suppress the Boston police strike 
for a living wage and more sanitary 
conditions, Governor Coolidge called 
out the militia, because the strike was 
against the government. Call it what 
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we may, we are in the midst of another 
Whiskey Rebellion. Call it what we 
may, we are in another period of nulli- 
fication. Call it what we may, states 
are again virtually seceding from the 
Union. This time the seceding states 
are in the North. So far from being 
ashamed of their defiance of the 18th 
Amendment and their refusal to coop- 
erate in upholding it, they are urging 
their rebellious and secession attitude 
as a reason why their favorite sons 
should be nominated for the Presidency 
of the United States. What shail be 
done about it? 

If the drastic measures employed by 
President Washington against the whis- 
key rebels of his time, and by Govern- 
or, now President Coolidge, against the 
Boston Police strike, and which were 
threatened by President Jackson a- 
gainst Calhoun and his South Carolina 
nullifiers, and which are now recom- 
mended by Henry Ford in dealing with 
the present rebellion against the 18th 
Amendment and its supporting laws, 
are not adapted to the present situa- 
tion; we, certainly, should not go to the 
other extreme, and not only supinely 
submit to the nullification of the consti- 
tution and laws of the nation, but en- 
courage their violation, as a patriotic 
duty, as the Atlantic Monthly article 
does. 

Whatever may be said against it, 
the 18th Amendment is the law of the 
land as much as the original constitu- 
tion or any of its 19 Amendments. 
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It can be abrogated in the same way 
that it was adopted, but it cannot be 
nullified or modified by Congressional 
or state action. The only courses open 
are either to abrogate the amendment 
in the way the constitution provides, 
or, to obey and enforce it. Any other 
course is bound to be challenged in the 
Supreme Court and that Court has 
made it plain that it proposes to uphold 
the Amendment in letter and spirit. 

With extraordinary unanimity, Amer- 
ica undertook by the 18th Amendment 
and Volstead Act to realize Lincoln’s 
ideal of a nation freed from both the 
curse of slavery and curse of rum. Hav- 
ing, in the face of the world, put our 
hands to the plow, to do away with the 
curse of rum as Lincoln did to do away 
with curse of slavery, shall we now 
make to the world the humiliating con- 
fession that we lack the moral stamina 
to carry through? 

This question is more important to 
America than the League of Nations, 
World Court, Tariff, Taxation, or any 
other pending question, international 
or domestic because it involves not 
merely the question whether the 18th 
Amendment shall be abrogated or be 
made what it was intended to be—a 
bulwark to the home and civilization, 
against the greatest menace to both, but 
it involves the still more fundamental 
and important question, whether the 
American people possess the self-deny- 
ing, and law-abiding qualities necessary 
for the perpetuity of our institutions. 
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MEMORIES OF DUBLIN 


An Interview with Willard Pierce 


By HELEN F. McMILLIN 





“Hold that lantern a little closer, 
boy!” 

The winter shadows were tall and 
dark in the old barn where Charles 
Pierce was working over the building 
of an ox-sled for a neighbor. The 
flickering lantern in his son’s hand was 
his only light and when the boy’s 
thoughts went wool-gathering that light 
moved unsteadily from the point where 
it was needed. 


“Hold it so you can see what I’m do- 
ing. Then I can see, too.” 


And so, watching the careful work- 
manship that went into the construc- 
tion of the old-fashioned sled, Willard 
Pierce learned, almost before he learn- 
ed to read and write, the use of a car- 
penters’ tools and the art of a carpen- 
ter’s trade. 


He followed this trade when he was 
older, as a laborer first, then a jour- 
neyman carpenter, and then a building 
contractor. And now, that he has 
turned over his business to his son he 
has time to sit and think and talk about 
the Dublin he has helped to build and 
the changes he has seen in the seventy- 
seven years of his life. 


“T’yve seen a great many changes 
here,” he says. “I’ve seen old ox-drawn 
Mexican carts and the finest of auto- 
mobiles in these streets. I’ve helped to 
build the simplest farm houses and the 
finest summer palaces. When I was a 


boy, Dublin was a simple farming com- 
munity, a very homogeneous commun- 
ity, too, no rich, no poor, a pleasant, 
quiet country town of about a thousand 
inhabitants. And today — well, you 
know what it is like today. If you 
stand on the top of Monadnock, look- 
ing east, you'll see one acre of land 
under cultivation where there were five 
hundred when I was a boy. The pop- 
ulation—the year round population, I 
mean—has dwindled to about four hun- 
dred—it was over three hundred back 
in 1775—and we live here almost ex- 
clusively on our summer trade. 


I am not saying that the change has 
been for worse exactly, though I like 
to think back to the days when we were 
all neither rich nor poor here in Dublin. 
And it hasn’t been a case of the city 
people driving out the farmer. If the 
town had never been discovered by the 
wealthy people as a most ideal place 
for summer homes, probably Dublin 
would be little more now than an aban- 
doned town of deserted farms. 


“You see, the decline of the farming 
industry began before our visitors 
found us; it began before I was born. 
In 1820, the census showed 1260 resi- 
dents here; in 1830, 1218; in 1840, 
1075. Farming was hard work on these 
hills and the sons of the settlers were 
not willing to stay when westward lay 
fertile, level farmlands which were 
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theirs for the taking. New York first, 
then the Middle West and then farther 
and farther even to the Pacific Coast 
the young people went and the farms of 
Dublin were left. 

“Then there was the railroad fight 
about 1870. Dublin, except for two 
districts which now form part of the 
town of Harrisville, refused to appro- 
priate the money for the building of the 
road and consequently has no railroad 
station. This would have handicapped 
the town as a farming or industrial 
community, though it has been one of 
its assets as a peaceful summer resi- 
dence. 


“Yes, the business and industry of 
Dublin would have gone even if the 
summer folks had never come. 


“When did they begin to come? I 
don’t suppose I can answer that exact- 
ly. Some of the people up around the 


Lake took boarders when I was a boy. 
But I always think that the first of our 
summer residents was Professor Lewis 
B. Monroe of Boston. He came here 
about fifty-five years ago, I remember. 
He was a teacher of elocution and he 
and his family used to spend their sum- 
mers in Center Harbor. One summer, 
he happened to stop over night in Dub- 
lin on his way home and he was so de- 
lighted with it that he bought some 
property and built himself a house. I 
remember his saying to me about that 
time: ‘It’s funny, you know, I’ve a 
wife and five little girls, and I have no 
home.’ Dublin was always home to the 
family. 

“Of course, others came almost as 
soon as Professor Monroe. Friends of 
his from Boston, first, and for a long 
time our summer colony was almost 
all Bostonians. Then they began to 
come from New York and Philadelphia, 
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then from farther west. I suppose we 
have more people here now from St. 
Louis than from any other one city. I 
don’t need to tell you what fine people 
have come here at one time or another 
—people like Colonel Higginson, Sec- 
retary Hitchcock, General Crownin- 
shield, Abbott Thayer, George de For- 
rest Brush. I don’t know where you 
could find a more distinguished list of 
summer residents. 


“But here’s a funny thing about it 
all,” Mr. Pierce said thoughtfully. “So 
many times the children of people who 
have built beautiful places here don’t 
seem to care for them at all. Not al- 
ways, by any means, for some of our 
families have been spending summers 
here for several generations. But very 
often the second generation wants to 
move on. It’s like what happened to 
the farmer’s sons a hundred years ago. 
I wonder sometimes, when I stand on 
the top of Monadnock and look over the 
valley, whether sometime the cycle will 
be completed. It’s just nature, you 
know. The land, which was tired out a 
hundred years ago with planting and 
cultivating, has had a long rest. It is 
growing up to timber, valuable timber, 
now. And some day, perhaps the land 
will be cleared again, the timber cut, 
and Dublin become again a farming 
community.” 


But whatever Dublin is and what- 
ever Dublin becomes, it remains, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pierce, the one place on 
earth to live. He lives happily in the 
house where he has lived for many 
years, tramps his beloved hills with an 
energy many younger men would envy, 
cultivates a garden where peas and 
beans and beets and carrots and corn 
and squash and pumpkins flourish with 
no competing weeds to hamper them. 
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And scarcely a day goes by that some 
one does not stop at the door of the 
little house to talk to the old man of 
Dublin’s history, to listen to his wis- 
dom and wit. 

“No,” he says, thoughtfully, “It 
never has entered my head to abandon 
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Dublin. I’ve been about some. In 
1893 I went out to the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. It was wonderful and I only 
wished I could have stayed longer. I 
tried to see the world in 17 days and 
it couldn’t be done. But I was glad to 
get back home to Dublin, even then.’ 





COVERED BRIDGES 


By HARRY ELMORE HURD—1926 


Brown covered bridges spanning Hampshire streams 
Like dim traditions linking shores of time, 

I hear confused crazed echoes beat in you 

Like pounding feet of headstrong runaways, 

The jumbled noise of many horses’ hoofs 


Like clamors thrown from roof to rcof in France 


Where weathered mediaeval houses lean, 


Each one agreed to hold the other up. 

Thou dusky corridors, long may you stand, 

Long span the ceaseless flow of floods below, 
Floods full of lofty thoughts of distant peaks 

And wet with eagerness to meet the sea. 

Dear shadowed bridges, wear your battered boards! 
Long may the bold light filter through your cracks, 
May rustic lovers clattering to town 

Make hasty inventory of the road 

And shyly snatch a sweet forbidden kiss 

As Jacks and Jills have doubtless often done 

Since days of hoops and flowered crinolines. 

Your fluxing streams personify life’s change, 
While you, my aged bridges, are to me 


A holy symbol of love’s constancy. 
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THE DREAM CITY 


A Story of a Metropolis That Never Was 
By E. C. MORSE 





Dreams have been called “the blue 
prints of God.” The commonest ne- 
cessities of every day living were once 
but dreams in the minds of man. The 
great productions, discoveries and in- 
ventions of our age are the results of 
dreaming. 

But what about the dreams that 
never see the light? Lost by neglect 


flourishing university town of Durham, 
on the Dover side of the river, “abound- 
ing in fish,” is the spot. Here is ever a 
breeze as there was of old when the 
great masts of the ships of his majesty 
King George, and those who sat on the 
English throne before him, rolled slowly 
over the dusty highway, while the 
patient oxen blew white clouds from 
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PLANS FOR THE ‘‘CITY OF FRANKLIN’ WHICH 
NEVER MATERIALIZED 


or shadowed by tragedy their ruins are 
all about us. Yet like some forgotten 
grave yard among the hills, few know 
or care for the history of hopes and 
fears buried there. 

Such was the fate of the city of 
Franklin. Where the old Mast Road 
crossed the Piscataqua over to Fox’s 
point about two miles south of the 


their nostrils and sent up a reek of 
steam from their sweaty sides. The 
great tree trunks that were transported 
along this road gave it the name, Mast 
Road. 


When the blue bird calls to adven- 
ture, and the dandelions make splashes 
of sunshine along the way, turn aside 
from the beaten trail, the state road of 
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the unromantic, 2nd visit the site of 
this dream city. 


Cattle grazing in quiet content, the 
broad sweep of the Piscataqua, the 
gentle lapping of the water about the 
ruined piers—that is all one sees at 
first, and then gradually the city ap- 
pears, not the thriving municipality 
near the site of Daniel Webster’s birth- 
place, but another city, one that should 
have been, but never was. 


Here is the story, as it is told in 
“Landmarks of Ancient Dover.” Nath- 
aniel Coggswell and Thomas Pinkham 
in behalf of themselves and their asso- 
ciates petitioned the New Hampshire 
Legislature in 1796 to be incorporated 
under the name of the “Franklin Pro- 
prietary” to ‘“‘ continue a body politic 
and corporate by that name forever.” 


The act of incorporation was passed, 
December 14, 1796 and approved two 
days after. This bill authorized 
Thompson of Durham to call the first 
meeting of the proprietors, or in case 
of his failure, Ebenezer Smith of the 
same town. The Portsmouth Gazette 
of April 11, 1811 gives notice of a 
meeting to be held by the proprietors 
on Thursday, May 7 of that year, 
among other purposes to see what 
should be done about the New Hamp- 
shire turnpike road passing through 
some of their lots, and to renew the 
boundaries. This notice is signed by 
eleven of their number, among whom 
are W. K. Atkinson of Dover and Mark 
Simes of Portsmouth. 


These founders from Dover, Durham 
and Portsmouth were especially inter- 
ested in shipping, which promised to 
be the leading industry, for in the first 
twenty-five years of this century many 
vessels were built, not only on the 
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wharves in Durham Village, but at Pis- 
cataqua bridge. Reverses came, how- 
ever, when the savage embargo act took 
possession of industry. This was fol- 
lowed by the war of 1812. Ship build- 
ing was almost at a standstill, but not 
quite, for contracts are still extant for 
the building of two privateers by An- 
drew Simpson, of, Durham. The city, 
however, could not be saved. It was 
being given up. The decrease in the 
value of the lots is shown by the abate- 
ments in the rate list. One of the Dur- 
ham.records of 1821 runs as follows: 
“Timothy Pinkham, on land in Frank- 
lin City, $3.15.” 

The plans of this Dream City can be 
seen today. They were drawn by Ben- 
jamin Dearborn, one of the proprietors. 
He was a teacher in Portsmouth, and a 
man of much mechanical genius, as his 
beautiful work. testifies. 


The founders saw ships of every 
nation at the docks, broad streets, 
stately churches, adequate school fac- 
ilities, prosperous citizens, and happy 


homes. They dreamed a perfect city, 
physically and morally clean, for in 
dreams, the standards are high. But 
the night came, and with only the 
dream of a city, they fell asleep. 

As you stand upon this spot while 
the sun smiles upon the happy waters 
of the river, the scene unfolds before 
you. If you really have eyes, you see 
once again great ships unloading their 
costly cargoes at the wharves, skilled 
men building vessels that shall carry 
the fame of Franklin City to other 
ports, and Youth and Hope and Pros- 
perity dwell within its gates. 

The picture vanishes. On the green 
slopes the cattle graze, the water laps 
gently about the ruined piers. It was 
only a dream after ail. 
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‘“‘MISMANAGEMENT’’ 


The finding of additional shortages 
in the accounts of New Hampshire 
town officials again points to the need 
for revolutionary changes in the meth- 
ods employed by town governments in 
caring for their funds. 

‘“Mismanagement” is given as the 
cause for the shortages rather than em- 
bezzlement. But whether the shortages 
are the results of mismanagement or 
embezzlement the loss to the towns is 
the same. To be sure, in these parti- 
cular cases restitution has been made, 
but it wouldn’t have been if the audit 
ordered by Governor Winant had not 
been instituted. 

Several of the shortages revealed by 
state officials were in accounts for five 
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and six years ago. They might have 
existed undetected for many years 
longer had not the governor seen the 
wisdom of a state-wide audit. 

The state audit has not only proved 
the value of this particular investiga- 
tion but it has also shown the necessity 
for similar audits at frequent intervals 
in the future. If mistakes are being 
made through mismanagement they 
should be rectified at once and not six 
years afterwards. The only way to 
accomplish this is by authorizing reg- 
ular investigations of town accounts. 

Frequent auditing of accounts would 
result in quicker detection of shortages. 
And, still more important, it would 
force town officials to reorganize their 
accounting systems so that other errors 
would not occur. It is time that anti- 
quated methods of keeping town ac- 
counts were dropped. 

The sort of advertising which New 
Hampshire gets through the revelation 
of shortages in the handling of town 
funds is not the kind which the state 
wants. It has had enough of this kind 
of advertising in the last two months. 





A FORWARD STEP 


New Hampshire University has un- 
dertaken an effort which should win co- 
operation from every industry in New 
Hampshire. Beginning with its college 
of engineering the University has un- 
dertaken to train its students more def- 
initely for places in New Hampshire in- 
dustrial life. The training heretofore 
has been more general. Now it will 
become specific. 

For some years industrial experts 
from other states have bid against one 
another for the graduates of the Uni- 
versity school of engineering. If our 
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University trains our young men so well 
that industries from other states seek 
them out they should be of value to the 
industrial life of our own state. 


National industries do not seek these 
young engineers for no _ purpose. 
Frankly they expect them to be of val- 
lue in selfish development. In the 
seeking they offer more than wages. 
They offer opportunity for advance- 
ment commensurate to _ individual 
achievement. 
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New Hampshire industry should co- 
operate with the University in giving 
New Hampshire young men an oppor- 
tunity at home. Such a reciprocal re- 
lation between industry and the Uni- 
versity would benefit New Hampshire, 
her industries and her youth. The 
same type of cooperation might well be 
extended to other fields, notably egri- 
culture. 

Give Dean George W. Case coopera- 
tion in his effort and others will find 
encouragement. 





Collecting “Dividends 


New Hampshire has had less than 
two years’ experience with State ad- 
vertising. But its investment is al- 
ready paying dividends. 


Authoritative sources of informa- 
tion indicate a noticeable increase in 
resort prosperity. The summer sale 
of farm produce through the roadside 
market has increased. New Hamp. 
shire citizens are studying with a new 
spirit their own resources and the pos- 
sibilities of future development in agri- 
culture and industry. Weare learning 
to cooperate. 


State advertising has not been con- 
fined to one field. It has touched up- 
on its recreational advantages. It has 
included the state’s resources. Most 
important among the latter is probably 
agriculture, a basic industry. 


Commissioner Andrew L. Felker of 
the state department of agriculture 
commenting upon the effect of state ad- 
vertising says: “Unquestionably not 
only the summer resorts but the farm- 
ers and merchants in the state have 


profited greatly by the unusual volume 
of motor traffic into New Hampshire.” 
State advertising now enters a new 


freld. Advertising is announced for 
ene of the state’s most promising sta- 


ple products. New Hampshire apples 
are to be advertised. 

Coincident with this announcement 
comes a statement from the University 
of New Hampshire Extension service 
that a recent survey indicates a 75 per 
cent increase in the commercial apple 
crop by 1940. No doubt advertising 
will assist in the gradual development 
of a market for this gradual increase in 
production. 

The farm booklet published by the 
state publicity board some months ago 
did this very thing. Two persons who 
advertised farms for sale are known 
toe have received niore than 250 replies 
to the two proposals. 

The advertising already cared out 
under state direction with other groups 
cooperating will be bearing fruit in the 
years that lie ahead. A solid founda- 
ticn has been laid. 
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The Month in New Hampshire 


Primary Campaign Concluded—Republicans Ask Changes 
in Primary—New Chairman of Tax Commission— 
Judge Marble Honored—Boston & Maine Asks Tax 


Reduction. 





Conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic parties were held in Con- 
cord following the conclusion of the 
Primary eampaign reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue, a new chairman of the im- 
portant State Tax Commission, was ap- 
pointed, and the Boston and Maine 
Railroad formally asked the state for a 
reduction in its taxes during the month 
of September. Later the New Hamp- 
shire Council submitted to Governor 
John G. Winant definite recommenda- 
tions for state improvement. 


The Republican convention adopted 
a platform which called for an examina- 
tion of the statutes by the Legislature 
of 1927 for the purpose of improving 
the state primary law and corrupt prac- 
tices act., The. convention was fea- 
tured by the election of Dr. Zatae 
Straw of Manchester, member of the 
1925 Legislature and candidate for re- 
election as its presiding officer. Dr. 
Straw was the first woman in New 


Hampshire to preside over a political 
convention. 


The Republicans began their Novem- 
ber election campaign with the follow- 
ing major candidates: For U. S. Sen- 
ator, George H. Moses of Concord; for 
Governor, Huntley N. Spaulding of Ro- 
chester; for Congress, Edward H. Wa- 
son of Nashua and Fletcher Hale of La- 
conia. The Democrats had for their 
major candidates: For U. S. Senator, 


Robert C. Murchie of Concord; for 
Governor, Eaton D. Sargent of Nashua; 
For Congress, George H. Duncan of 
Jaffrey and F. Clyde Keefe of Dover. 


The New Hampshire Supreme Court 
appointed Judge John R. Spring of 
Nashua, Dartmouth graduate, to be the 
chairman of the State Tax commission. 
Judge Spring, who is the 14th new state 
official to come to the State House un- 
der the present administration, succeeds 
the late Judge John E. Young of Exe- 
ter. 


The Boston and Maine Railroad ap- 
peared before the State Tax Commis- 
sicn to present a protest against taxes 
assessed against the railroad in New 
Hampshire. The railroad contended 
that it was being taxed on an excessive 
valuation and argued through its repre- 
sentatives that the New Hampshire as- 
sessment should be levied cn an as- 
sessed valuation of $10,000,000 instead 
of the present assessment of $35,000,- 
000. The state was represented by At- 
torney General Jeremy R. Waldron of 
Portsmouth. The case was the first 
over which the new chairman of the 
Tax Commission, Judge John R. Spring 
of Nashua, presided. Mr. Waldron 
was assisted by Assistant Attorney 
General Mayland H. Morse of Berlin. 


Orchards in Boscawen, Webster and 
Hopkinton were visited during the 
month on the occasion of the annual 
tour of the State Horticultural Society. 
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The power interests of New Hamp- 
shire came again into prominence when 
petitions were filed with the Public 
Service Commission by the recently in- 
corpcrated Public Service Company of 
New Hampshire to take over the prop- 
erties known as the Insull projects in 
this state. The petition sought authory- 
ity to issue its securities to an amount 
offsetting the value of these properties 
and providing for development. 


New Hampshire’s agricultural and 
community fairs were reported to have 
been even better than usual this year 
with large attendance and splendid ex- 
hibits everywhere. 


News of the great storm in Florida 
during the latter part of the month 
caused considerable concern throughout 
the state for New Hampshire people 
known to have been in the devastated 
area. Governor Winant promptly sent 
a message of sympathy and offer of aid 
to the Governor of Florida. 


New Hampshire people also sympa- 
thized with Robert Jackson, of Con- 
cord, and his associates, among whom 
were other New Hampshire men, spon- 
soring the New York to Paris flight 
which ended in tragedy when the giant 
plane built for the flight crashed and 
burned causing the loss of two lives. 


Justice Thomas L. Marble of Gor- 
ham, member of the state supreme 
court bench, was elected president of 
the New Hampshire Bar Association at 
the annual meeting held at Laconia in 
mid-September. Attorney Amos Blan- 
din of Concord was chosen secretary. 
The association elected Louis E. Wy- 
man of Manchester as its vice-presi- 
dent. 


One day late in September Harlan C. 
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Pearson, who writes that ever-interest- 
ing column “Granite Chips” for the 
Concord Monitor-Patriot, asked the 
question, ““‘Who can say what has be- 
come of the living Laddie Boy?” 

To this question a Penacook citizen 
made the following reply: 

“Tn a letter from my daughter, Su- 
sie, dated West Newton, Mass., Aug. 
25 she says: “I am acquainted with a 
family here named Barcus. They own 
ex-President Harding’s favorite dog, 
Laddie Boy. The Barcus boy brcught 
the dog over here yesterday. I patted 
him and gave him a piece of sponge 
cake that went down in one quick gulp. 
He is a good fellow, but not noticeable 
for handsomeness.” 


Poor old doggie! How little he 


knows of the fate of his old pal Warren. 
And how good-naturedly a dog adiusts 
himself to new environments.” 


The $500 received annually by the 
state of New Hapmshire from the Jap- 
anese government in recognition of the 
state’s hospitality at the time of the 
Portsmouth Peace conference has been 
divided equally this year between the 
Margaret Pillsbury Hospital, Concord; 
Elliott Hospital, Manchester; St Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Woodsville, and the 
Wentworth Home, Portsmouth, 


The resignation of Dr. Ralph Dorn 
Hetzel, president of the University of 
New Hampshire, was announced on 
September 24. President Hetzel re- 
signed to accept unanimous election as 
president of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Dr. Hetzel had served the Uni- 
versity for nine years and had guided 
the institution through the critical post- 
war period with a skill which brought 
the University to the front rank of land 
grant colleges of the country. 
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PROFIT IN POULTRY 


How One Man Has Developed a 
Successful Chicken Ranch 


By LIVINGSTON WRIGHT 





Can the New Hampshire farmer 
make money in the chicken business? 
A strong answer in the affirmative is 
given to this question by Robert F. 
Thurrell of Wolfeboro. 


The farm which Mr. Thurrell 
operates is one of the largest commer- 
cial chicken plants in New Hampshire. 
In December of last year it led all 
other plants in the state using the 
Rhode Island Red strain in egg produc- 
tion. During that month “Cotton 
Mountain Farm” Reds, as Mr. Thurrell 
calls them, produced an average of 12.5 
eggs per bird. 

Mr. Thurrell has been doing an en- 
ormous business in hatching and has 
found it. difficult to fill the orders for 
chicks which he has received. Nearly 
75,000 chicks were hatched on Cotton 
Mountain Farm this year. 

The farm, which is ideally situated 
for a chicken ranch, is owned by 
J. Ellison Morse of Danvers, Mass., 
but the actual operation of the farm 
is left in the hands of Mr. Thurrell, 
who is a graduate of the University of 
Maine, Class of 1915. 


A market for broilers grown on the 
Cotton Mountain Farm is found in 
New York. A large percentage of the 
fowl is sold on the farm to automobil- 
ists. Last season 1400 fowl were sold 
to motorists. Most of the eggs pro- 
duced on the farm were either used or 


sold for hatching. The number two 
eggs are readily sold to private trade 
for use as table eggs. 

On the range are located 14 colony 
houses. It is in these houses that the 
winter broilers are raised. Manager 
Thurrell is very careful in his selection 
of stock each year and Cotton Moun- 
tain Farm broilers are unusually uni- 
form in size and feathering. The 
number of “runts” is remarkably few. 

The houses are 12ft. by 16 ft., built 
on 6 ft. by 6 in. skids, so that they can 
be readily moved to new ground. Three 
sides are boarded in and a cotton cloth 
largely covers the fourth. Each house 
has its own brooder stove and even 
when the mercury is way down below 
zero, little trouble is found in maintain- 
ing proper heat under the hovers. 


The first building of the Main plant 
is a long brooder house, 96 ft. by 24 ft. 
in which broilers are raised. It is divi- 
ded into eight pens, each fitted with 
a large brooder stove. A feed-carrier 
going the entire length of the building 
and running water expedite speed in 
handling this unit. By promptly start- 
ing early in the Spring it is possible to 
raise fully 15,000 in this one building. 

Four other brooder houses are loca- 
ted near the main one. With its present 
equipment the farm can handle 12,500 
broilers at one time. Manager Thurrell 
places 500 under every hover. He sel- 
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dom loses over 10 per cent under the 
worst weather conditions. The aver- 
age mortality to broiler age is between 
5 and 6 per cent. 


This year’s product has been started 
on the Wisconsin mash formula. Fer 
the first 2 weeks: 80 lbs. meal, 20 lbs. 
middlings, 20 Ibs. powdered milk, 5 Ibs. 
bone meal, 5 lbs. pearl grit and 1 Ib. 
salt. This mash and water are kept 
available at all times. Contrary to 
what some might expect, the chickens 
thrive and do not seem to overeat. 
Following this diet comes a prompt 
change to a mash consisting of 300 
meal, 100 bran, 100 fancy middlings, 
100 reground rolled oats, 50 powdered 
milk, 25 bone meal, and 7 salt. Mixed 
with this feed is 2 per cent cod liver oil. 
Mr. Thurrell attributes the fact that he 
has raised thousands of broilers indoors 
without indication of leg weakness to 
the use of cod liver oil. 


The incubator cellar on the Cotton 
Mountain Farm, which is located in 
the main building, is 40 feet square and 
9 feet high. Windows on all four sides 
give ample light. Two Newton mam- 
moth incubators are used. They have 
a capacity of 16,200 eggs and turn out 


on an average of 65 to 70 per cent 
hatches. 


The remaining space in the main 
building is occupied by laying pens, a 
grain room, an egg room, and an office. 


, lay until November. 
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Eight pens, 24 feet by 24 feet, gives 
a total capacity of 1600 birds. 

Many timesavers are used on Cotton 
Mountain Farm. A commercial mixer 
and an automatic electric plant have 
recently been installed. Lights are 
started in mid-winter, as Mr. Thurrell 
does not wish to hazard chances of 
good strong chicks in fall and early 
winter. Manager Thurrell disputes the 
much-preached mash-feeding plan for 
hens. His hens get every inch of 
scratch-feed they will eat. This is, at 
present, about 22 lbs. per 100 birds 
daily. A 14 quart pail of mash contain- 
ing fully 10 per cent cod liver oil is put 
in the hoppers for each 100 birds. Mr. 
Thurrell thinks that the cod liver oil 
has considerable bearing on his “luck 
with hens.” 

The pullet trapnest mash is used by 
late hatch pullets that did not begin to 
One bird has a 
Another 


record of 69 eggs in 78 days. 
produced 77 eggs in 87 days. 

An effort is being made to secure a 
200 egg strain. Eggs from trapnest are 
all marked and hatched separately in 


the incubators. The chicks are all leg 
banded with their serial number and 
this is later put on the wing. 

Perhaps Manager Thurrell revealed 
the secret of his whole success when he 
smilingly said—“Of course, all this in- 
volves an immense amount of detail but 
it brings results.” 
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N. H. Council Offers Program 


Suggests Definite Approaches to Solution of Pressing State 
Problems in Message 


to Governor W inant 





The New Hampshire members of the 
New England Council made a compre- 
hensive group of suggestions to Gov- 
ernor John G. Winant in mid-Septem- 
ber looking to solution of some of the 
more important state problems. The 
recommendations were placed before 
the Governor, the report said, in the an- 
ticipation that they would be commit- 
ted to the next Legislature for consider- 
ation. 

The principal recommendations were 
summarized as follows: 


1—That the laws of the State of New 
Hampshire regulating industrial activi- 
ties be examined and such amendments 
made by the coming Legislature as shall 
remove unjust restrictions or inequali- 
ties which at present exist and tend to 
hamper our manufacturing interests, 
this with a view to liberalizing anc en- 
couraging manufacturing enterprises 
now existing in our state or such as may 
be subsequently established. 


2—That the present state employ- 
ment service in the Department of La- 
bor be extended by co-operation with 
the Department of Education to create 
in effect a clearing: house to assist 
young people in our state to secure per- 
manent positions within the state who 
otherwise might leave it. 

3—That the comprehensive program 
of agricultural research, extension and 
control work now being conducted by 
the federal state and farm organiza- 


tions, be systematically extended by 
these agencies. 


4—That a small committee of ex- 
perts be selected at once to make a 
careful study of crops and marketing. 


5—That when this report is submit- 
ted, needed legislation be framed and 
enacted, accompanied by appropria- 
tions. 

6—That the Legislature authorize 
the commissioner of agriculture and 
such other as he may designate to visit 
annually centers of production of prod- 
ucts competing with those of New 
Hampshire, to keep the state informed. 


7—That adequate appropriations be 
made by the Legislature to the State 
Department of Agriculture to permit 
the enlargement and more efficient op- 
eration of the Bureau of Markets, so 
that not less than two additional ex- 
perts may be added to the staff. 

8—That the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Publicity Bureau cooper- 
ate to start at some agreed time coordi- 
nated with the adoption of the above 
described legislation, a campaign to en- 
courage the people of the state to con- 
sume New Hampshire products as far 
as practicable. 

9—That free scholarshivs be provi- 
ded in the two-year course in agricu:- 
ture at the University of New Hamp- 
shire to all students who desire to take 
such course and who are residents of 
the state. 
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10—That systematic development of 
public forests and farm wood lots 
should be begun at once by the state, 
by individual communities and by pri- 
vate ownership. 

11—That the tax laws of the state 
should be reformed so as to give reason- 
able consideration to the capacity of 
groups of communities to bear taxation 
burdens, and that in laying taxation 
primary consideration be given not to 
the need but to the capacity of the 
pecple to meet proposed riies or to 
finance proposed projects witncut cre- 
ating an undue burden which in many 
instances is tending to increase rural 
emigration from the state. 

12—That a law be enacted at the 
next session of the Legislature to pro- 
tect the scenic attractions of the state 
by discouraging the erection or main 
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tenance of advertising signs along the 
highways, either by prohibitive legisla- 
tion or sharply restrictive taxation. 

The members of the New Hampshire 
Council who signed the report and re- 
commendations are: 

William S. Rossiter, vice-president 
and state chairman; ex-Governor Rob- 
ert P. Bass, Representative Milan A. 
Dickenson, State Senator A. Perry 
Fairfield, Commissioner of Agriculture 
Andrew L. Felker, E. Curtis Mathews, 
Jr., Col. Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Manchester Union; George M. Put- 
nam, president of the state Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; Mayor Eaton D. Sar- 
gent of Nashua, ex-Governor Rolland 
H. Spaulding, Charles W. Tobey, presi- - 
dent of the State Senate; Albert E. 
Worcester, and Donald D. Tuttle, sec- 
retary of the state publicity board. 





Note on a New Hampshire Book 


“Midsummer in Whittier’s Country” Contains the Rare and God-Given Heritage— 
Imagination, and Reveals Love of New Hampshire. 


Sometime ago it fell to my lot to pe- 
ruse many fat histories of New Hamp- 
shire towns and counties. I performed 
this task as faithfully as possible, hope- 
fully, not too joyfully, gleaning bits of 
interesting information here and there 
and making the shocking discovery that 
town histories of New Hampshire, with 
two exceptions, are exceedingly drya- 
dust, matter of fact tomes about as fas- 
cinating reading as the theological mus- 
ings of Duns Scotus. 

In the cool quietude of the State Li- 
brary I fell to pondering on town his- 
tories. Here they were before me, 
yards of them, well-bound, formidable, 
respectable—and dull! And yet these 
local historians had much to write 
about. In each New Hampshire town 


. HUNT 


there have lived men and women whose 
forgotten lives are chapters of pictur- 
esque and heroic achievement. The la- 
bor that went into the making of some 
old stone-wall, the poetry and pathos of 
some rose-grown cellar-hole, the lure of 
ancient Indian ways and trails;—it is 
impossible to travel far in New Hamp- 
shire without passing silent records in 
every town that would make golden 
reading if the glamour of actuality were 
thrown over them. 

Men lived in each town, real men and 
real women, struggling, toiling, loving, 
aspiring, and yet, in the embalmed rec- 
ords of the town histories only once in 
a blue moon is there any hint that the 
pioneers of New Hampshire were real 
characters of flesh and blood;—men 
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who swapped yarns and horses, who 
cleared forests, ploughed fields, trapped 
muskrats went fishing,—who did any- 
thing, in fact, except read the Bible and 
Shakespeare. 


The gods sometimes reward the fool- 
hardy, however, and after reading 
through several yards of these genea- 
logical records, I stumbled by accident 
upon an exquisite little book which I 
would rather have written than all the 
town histories since Rameses I was 
knee high to the proverbial grasshop- 
per. This tiny masterpiece goes by 
the name of “Midsummer in Whittier’s 
Country,” it is written by Ethel Armes, 
printed by the University Press of Ten- 
nessee in 1910, and copies are harder 
to find than acres of diamonds. It con- 
tains all that most of the town histories 
lack—the rare and God-given heritage 
crushed out of most of us in childhood 
—imagination. The writer, Ethel 
Armes, whoever she may be—and I 
have tried to find out—belongs with the 
chosen spirits of the earth, the small 
company in each generation to whom 
alone it is given to see and reveal the 
secrets of life. Like John Keats she 
has travelled much in realms of gold; 
like John McClure she has been some- 
what overcome by the beauty of the 
world. She sees life clearly, its shift- 
ing beauty a little wistfully perhaps,— 
sees with the eyes of a child and the 
wisdom of one who has thought much 
upon the shaggy problems of existence. 

I wondered why this little book had 
escaped me these many years, why it 
has not gained some of the prestige of 
The White Hills, White Mountain 
Trails, or, let us say,—the town his- 
tory of Plymouth in two princely vol- 
umes. I was forced to the conclusion 
that it was not hefty enough. If it 
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had been four inches thicker and had 
weighed six pounds, sixteen years ago 
when it made its untrumpeted appear- 
ance in New Hampshire, it would have 
sold like hot cakes. Everybody would 
have bought a copy and several people 
might have read it. There might even 


have been raised a shaft of New Hamp- 
shire granite in honor of the author. 


Years ago, when business was inci- 
dental to living and folks were passion- 
ately fond of imaginative things, poetry 
and painting, dancing and terra cottas, 
one Giotto finished a picture in the lit- 
tle town of Florence. Florence there- 
upon closed down for the day. One of 
their number had added to the beauty 
of the world—an occasion for public 
rejoicing. The artist was bombarded 
with roses, sonnets were pinned to his 
front gate, and children paraded the 
streets garlanded with flowers. Every- 
body was joyful and showed it taste- 
fully without any thunder of cannon or 
screaming of whistles. 


Some day, when we have learned like 
Thoreau that under the present scheme 
of things the mass of men lead lives of 
quiet desperation, when we are con- 
vinced that creators of beauty are the 
true benefactors of mankind, then ex- 
quisite little books like Midsummer in 
W hittier’s Country will not be permit- 
ted to fall into the derisive silence of 
oblivion. We shall then cherish all 
things of the imagination and reward 
our artists as liberally as our prizefight- 
ers. 

In its small way this book is a work 
ot art. It may have the “pathos of 
things too young and frail ever to grow 
old,” but it will give delight to all read- 
ers who love beauty and cherish it, and 


who love New Hampshire passionately 
—like Ethel Armes. 
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A LOST INDUSTRY 


Nashua Was Once the Home of One of the Greatest 
Forging Plants in the Country 


By BENJAMIN FLETCHER 





New Hampshire has been famous in 
the days that are gone for many things. 
I recall that in my boyhood dzys we 
used to recite-Whittiers “New Hamp- 
shire.” 

“God bless New Hampshire, From her 
granite peaks once more the voice of 
Stark and Langdon speaks.” 

From a long list 
of great men one 
can select Webster, 
Cass, Greely and 
Hale. She is noted 
for her high moun- 
tains and her won- 
derful scenery. The 
love of country and 
patriotism of her 
people have been 
exemplified in the 
several wars that 
the nation has pass- 
2d through. History 
tells us that at the 
Battle of Bunker 
Hill more than one 
half of the troops 
engaged were New 
Hampshire men. 
My desire is to show that in the indus- 
trial and mechanical line New Hamp- 
shire has a record that is, or ought to 
be, a proud one for the State. 


In 1845 there was organized a com- 
pany for the manufacture of forgings, 
located in the City of Nashua, called 
the Nashua Iron Co. In 1872 this 


BENJAMIN FLETCHER 
Former Maycr cf Nashua and author 
of this article. 


name was changed to the Nashua Iron 
& Steel Co. Its first president was 
Thomas Chase and C. B. Fletcher was 
the clerk. A brief history of this 
company will show its value to the 
state and to the Nation during the civil 
War. 


The works began 
with one small shop 
on Hollis Street 
with three small 
hammers and devel- 
oped with great rap- 
idity because of the 
expansion of all 
kinds of mechanical 
interest and_ the 
rapid growth of rail- 
ways. The com- 
pany soon develop- 
ed the most power- 
ful plant of its kind 
in New England. 
The works were un- 
der the superintend- 
ence of D. H. Dear- 
born for several 
years and he was 
followed by Samuel K. Wellman. 

To fully realize the work this com- 
pany performed and the nature of its 
progress we must recall the fact that all 
railway iron, most wrought iron, and all 
steel was imported; that the low grade 
steel, such as the Bessemer, which has 
in our day largely taken the place of 
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wrought iron, had not appeared on the 
market. Indeed, the “Iron Age” had 
not materialized in America. 

The company’s three small hammers 
soon became ten large hammers, and a 
Nasmith hammer of ten tons was erec- 
ted in 1863. Its small shop soon be- 
came seven large shops covering fifteen 
acres of land. Its works included a 
rolling mill for working scrap iron into 
bar iron, a Seimons-Martin steel fur- 
nace of 36,000 pounds capacity and a 
large machine shop on Hollis Street for 
finishing work. The steel plant was put 
in working shape in 1866 under Super- 
intendent Wellman. The furnace was 


the first of its kind built in America 
and marked an era in the steel manu- 
facture of this country. 

It is a matter of interest to note that 
the huge masses of iron used as stop- 
pers for the ports in the turret of the 


‘Little Monitor” which did such noble 
service in Hampton Roads were forged 
in this shop. The making of steel tires 
for the driving wheels of locomotives 
was for many years a specialty. Steam- 
er shafts, stationary engines, forgings, 
steel plate in the rough, and all kinds 
of heavy forgings were furnished by 
this company. 

In addition to the stoppers for the 
Monitor other and larger ones for sub- 
sequent vessels were made. Several 
special jobs were taken in hand, among 
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them one for the great testing machine 
located at the Watertown Arsenal, de- 
signed by Professor Emery and furn- 
ished by the Government. The forgings 
for this was 50 feet long and 8 inches in 
diameter, made from special iron. I 
think the machine is still in use. Later 
on the Calumet and Hecla Copper Co. 
was supplied with some heavy steel 
shafts. These were designed by the 
same Professor Emery. Enormous 
links for cotton compressors that were 
shipped as far west as St. Louis, Mo. 
were a common thing in those days. 

I entered this company’s employ as 
an apprentice in 1854 and was with 
them the greater part of the time up to 
1883. During these years I worked in 
New York City for a time and also in 
Bridgewater, Mass., doing work for the 
Government during the Civil War. 

In the early spring of 1883 I came to 
Bridgeport, Conn., where I had organ- 
ized and put in operation a new Iron & 
Steel Company of which I was treasurer 
and general manager for over twenty 
years, being accompanied by many of 
the old employees of the Nashua Iron 
& Steel Co. 

Having been elected President of 
City Savings Bank, I retired from the 
Iron & Steel Co. I have nothing but 
pleasant memories of the old Nashua 
Iron & Steel Co. It had its day and 
then went out of existence. 
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A NEW HAMPSHIRE 
INDUSTRY 


The Contoocook Ualley Paper Company's Mill Meets Every 
Requirement for a Strictly New Hampshire Plant 


By HELEN F. 


McMILLIN 





Write an article on a real New 
Hampshire industry—that was my as- 
signment. What would you have 
chosen? The Amoskeag? The mills 
at Berlin? The Asbestos Wood Com- 
pany of Nashua? These and many 
other great factories are in a sense 
New Hampshire industries. But I 
chose to make my definition a hard 
one. A New Hampshire industry, I 
said, is one which is owned by New 
Hampshire men, which uses raw mater- 
ial produced in New Hampshire, which 
is driven by New Hampshire power. 
That definition narrows the field, but 
still leaves a multitude to chose from. 

That I have selected The Contoo- 
cook Valley Paper Company does not 
mean it is the outstanding example of 
such a New Hampshire business as I 
have described. It simply appeals to 
me because it is typical, because it 
adds to the condition of my definition 
another circumstance—it is a New 
Hampshire industry because its found- 
ing and its growth have been coinci- 
dent with the founding and growth of 
the town in which it is situated. It is 
and has always been a factor in the life 
of West Henniker (Emerson). 

In 1863 Moses Cheney established 
a paper mill on the Contoocook. It 
was not the first mill on the site, for 


Colonel Imri Woods had had a woolen 
mill there which had burned in 1861. 
Mr. Cheney’s mill was, however, the 
first paper mill on the site, the imme- 
diate predecessor of the Contoocook 
Valley Paper Company. One winter 
night in 1869 Mr. Cheney’s mill burned, 
and when the factory was rebuilt in 
1871 it was under the management of 
the newly formed Contoocook Valley 
Paper Company. 

And here it was that there entered 
into the business the name of Colonel 
Henry A. Emerson, a fine, honorable, 
able business man who stamped his 
personality and his integrity on his 
business. He spent a great deal of 
meney for those days in building his 
new mill and the new dam and by 1880 
the enterprise was flourishing with 
thirty-five hands employed, a monthly 
pay roll of $1,000 and a yearly output 
of 600 tons of paper, including some 
tons of book paper, said to be “the 
very best-in New England.” 

Much water has been turned through 
the cld water wheels since those days, 
but the character of the business has 
changed almost as little as the Contoo- 
cook River which still supplies. the 
power to run the heavy roliers and keep 
the beaters churning. The present 
management is new.- Only within the 
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last year has the mill passed into the 
hands of Colonel Pierce of the Monad- 
nock Mills. But the continuity with 
the past is unbroken. Until within a 
few months there was in charge of. one 
of the machines a man who started in 
the business when Colonel Emerson 
first built the mill. Superintendent 
John Connelly has watched over the 
personnel of the factory for twenty- 
five years. 

“Tye had cnly one rule,” he says, 
“Dve kept the help native. The people 
who work here come from the farms 
and homes of this town. Theif fathers, 
some of them, worked at the same ma- 
chines. It’s almost a family affair; 
and there are no outsiders to stir things 
up. A good atmosphere, good spirit, 
and good will—those are the things you 
vet in an organization of this kind.” 

The Contoocook Paper Company is, 
then, a New Hampshire industry by 
right of inheritance and history first 
and foremost. But is also fulfills all the 
other requirements of our definition. 

It is run by New Hampshire men. 
Colonel Pierce of Bennington is the 
owner and Mr. A. E. Bell is the mana- 
ger. 3 

[t is driven by New Hampshire water 
power today just as it was when it first 
was built. 

It uses New Hampshire raw mater- 
ials—wood pulp from the mills at Ber- 
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lin, waste paper stock from the Rum- 
ford Press. 

In its fifty odd years of history little 
of startling importance has happened. 
Gradually the machinery has been im- 
proved so that today, with a few less 
men employed than fifty years ago, 
the mill is producing about twice as 
much paper—some four tons a day. 
Gradually the type of paper made has 
changed so that today the important 
product is not “book paper” however 
fine, but paper to be coated by the 
gumming and coating plants in Nashua, 
Boston, and New York, or to be used, 
with a linen coating, for those “revers- 
ible paper collars” made by the Revers- 
ible Collar Company of Boston. 

For the future little can be predicted. 
Under the new management business 
will, perhaps, be speeded up. When 


the water wheels installed a dozen years 


ago cease to perform their task efficient- 
ly enough to suit the owners, it seems 
inevitable that the direct use of water- 
power will be supplanted by electricity 
generated on the premises. This would 
be in line with developments at 
the Monadnock Mills at Bennington. 
But it is to be hoped that the changes 
will be mechanical only and that the 
spirit which has prevailed in this little 
mill on the Contoocook for fifty years 


and more will continue for years to 
come. 
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Current Opinion 


CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS 


ANOTHER REASON 


With the choice between Florida with 
its hurricanes, or California with its 
earthquakes, why not come to New 
Hampshire for the winter and enjoy the 
skiing, snow-shoeing, toboganning and 
so forth—Rochester Courter. 


THE B. & M. TAXES 


The Bosten and Maine railroad has 
just exhibited a peculiar bit of reason- 
ing in its attempt to recover a very 
large part of taxes paid by it in the 
state of New Hampshire in 1925. 

For many weeks the railroad has 
been gathering figures in every county 
in the state. These figures are of two 
main sorts. First is sought the price 
paid for property sold during 1925. 
Then the prior assessed valuation of 
the property is listed. From this the 
railroad has found that New Hampshire 
property is assessed on the average on- 
ly about three-quarters of the value it 
has when placed on sale. 

The next step in the logic of the rail- 


road is to set up an appraisal figure on 


the value of its own property in the 
state of New Hampshire, which it says 
corresponds to the sale price which the 
railroad would have were it for sale. 
This figure, however, tne railroad says 
is far, far below what the railroad valu- 
ation is placed at by the state. There- 
fore, the Boston and Maine concludes, 
the railroad is excessively taxed. As 
a one-time student of logic, also as a 
one-time student of mathematics, low 


and higher, we would conclude that the 
basis on which the Boston and Maine 
attempts to prove its alleged excess tax- 
ation in New Hampshire is contrary to 
the known laws of these two sciences. 
The laws referred to would dictate the 
natural conclusion that if other property 
in New Hampshire is assessed at only 
three-fourths of its sale valuation, then 
the Besten aind Maine property in New 
Hampshire likewise is salable at a fig- 
ure one-third greater than its assessed 
valuation. Far from feeling that its tax 
was burdensome in 1925, the railroad 
should exult as a result of the findings 


‘ of its investigators, for those findings 


indicate the railroad is worth far more 
if placed on sale than its officers were 
told by the special appraisers of its 
sale value. 

It cost quite a lot to get this informa- 
tion but it should be worth all it cost.— 
Concord Monitor. 


“RENAISSANCE” 


Auctions have had a renaissance in 
this locality. They have always been 
popular but we believe never so popular 


as at the present time. There were two 
held the same day right here in Milford 
last week. This must be looked upon 
as a mistake, for attending auctions be- 
comes a habit and nobody can attend 
two auctions taking place at the same 
time. An auction without an “an- 
tique” advertised lacks the “pull” that 
goes with the modern auction. It is 
better to buy or borrow a few antiques 
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than to try to have an auction without 
any. It is claimed that at a recent auc- 
tion of personal property in a farm- 
house in a neighboring town, that the 
auctioneer worked hard for ten hours 
and his total sales aggregated a thous- 
and dollars an hour. There were an- 
tiques and “antiques.” We mean by 
this that there were a few genuine old 
pieces and a lot of things that patrons 
bought for antiaues which were not old 
enough to have accumulated much an- 
tique value. Auctions have a fascina- 
tion to many people. It is an open 
bargain counter and good bargains are 
picked up now and then and very often 
prices paid for second hand material 
fully equal to the original cost. Be- 
tween the auctions and the 5 and 10 
cent stores one with judicious selection 
and judgment does not need to be a mil- 
lionaire to furnish a house at a reason- 
ab'e expense. The cost ought not to 


delay any young couple from commit- 
ting matrimony.— Milford Cabinet. 


The primary in New Hampshire is 
over. As usual in this state the Dem- 
ocratic party had few contests and the 
Republican camp was “all tore up” over 
picking its candidates for almost every 
office from United States Senator down. 

That the Republicans of New Hamp- 
shire want George H. Moses to return 
to the Senate was clearly ind‘cated. 
The man in office must, naturally, be 
the target for criticisms and some ab- 
use. It is a penalty of holding office 
On the other hand he has the advantage 
gained by favors and accomplishments 
made possible by his office. 

Governor Bass made a good fight. 
Few of his friends expected he could 
win the nomination from Senator Mo- 
ses. We believe nothing in the pri- 


mary campaign will cause support to be 
witheld from Mr. Moses in November. 
On the other hand we believe Mr. 
Moses will be reelected senator by a 
bigger majority than ever, and that he 
will be a better senator and of greater 
service to his state and nation because 
of the primary fight which he won. 


By a narrow margin Governor Win- 
ant failed to break the 50-year old 
tradition that New Hampshire never 
re-elects her governors. It is a ridicu- 
lous precedent and ought to be broken. 
The sooner New Hampshire comes to 
regard the governorship as a business 
job rather than a social honor the bet- 
ter it will be for the state’s business. 
If the state is not ready to make use 
of the experience her governor gets in 
his first term, no better novice could be 
found than Huntley N. Spaulding of 
Rochester. However much one may 
admire the Democratic candidate, Hon. 
Eaton D. Sargent of Nashua, no Re- 
publican can find a valid excuse for 
failing to support Mr. Spaulding, whose 
long record of service in non-political 
office and his ability and honesty make 
him as ideally fitted to direct the affairs 
of the state as any man who has not 
actually served as chief executive. 


In the County, the senatorial and 
councillor districts, the Republicans 
have nominated good candidates. Any 
differences which existed before Sep- 
tember 7 should be forgotten. If those 
Republicans whose favorites were not 
nominated act sulky, or those whose 
choice was favored by the majority be- 
come too flagrantly and offensively ju- 
bilant, there is danger that the Repub- 
lican ranks will not present a united 
front to the Democratic attacks in No- 
vember. ‘That must net happen. 

—Milford Cabinet. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM SMITH, native of 
Jefferson, long a resident of Littleton, and 
a prosperous business man, died of asphyx- 
iation while repairing an automobile. He 
was born in Jefferson, August 3, 1844 and 
had travelled extensively. He early be- 
came interested in Florida where he de- 
veloped properties. Mr. Smith 
built and managed the Grand View and 
Tremont hotels of Jacksonville, Florida. 

EDWIN B. HALE, native of Orford, and 
at one time superintendent of schools at 
Cambridge, Mass., died at his home there 
on Aug. 30. A graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, he entered Harvard law school and 
was a member of the firm in which James 
P. Richardson, now Parker professor of 
Law and Political Science at Dartmouth, 
served. 

CARLETON N. CAMP, native of Hano- 
ver, a veteran of the Civil War who won 


several 


the Medal of Honor for extreme heroism in 


action at the battle of Petersburg, Pa., died 


at his Hanover home. Mr. Camp enlisted 
at the age of 19 and served with Company 
Bb, 18th Regiment Infantry, New Hampshire 


Volunteers. 


CHARLES S. PARKER, a native and for 
the past 27 years a holder of public office 
in the town of Amherst, died at his home on 
Sept. 9. Mr. Parker had the reputation of 
being the best filer of saws in New Hamp- 
shire. 


STEVENS W. PERKINS, 63, a lifelong 
resident and a member of the 
Legislature in 1909-11, former master of the 
Gilman Grange, died at his home. He was 
a farmer and active in the affairs of the 
Rockingham County Pomona Grange. 


DELMONT E. GORDON, for thirty-sev- 
en years a resident jeweler and optician at 
Hillsboro, died at his home there on Sen- 
tember 2. Mr. Gordon had served his town 
as a member of the board of education and 
was for two years president of the Hills- 
borough Business Association. He was at 
one time president of the New Hampshire 
Jewelers’ Association. 


of Exeter 


SHERMAN T. NEWTON, county com- 
missioner of Rockingham County, died on 
Sept. 23 at the Kearsarge Hotel, Ports- 
mouth, which he conducted. Born on the 
Isles of Shoals, Mr. Newton came to Ports- 
mouth at the age of 10. He was at one 
time a popular semi-professional baseball 
player. Mr. Newton was collector of cus- 
toms at Portsmouth during the Roosevelt 
administration. He was nominated for his 
fourth term on the county board at the 
last Primary. 


ALBERT C. BROWN, of Lakeport, died 
at his home, Sept. 9th. He was born in 
St. Johns, N. B. Mr. Brown had been a 
resident of Lakeport for the past 24 years, 
having moved there from Franklin. He 
was a member of the Presbyterian Church 
in St. Johns also the Masonic lodge of that 
place, the St. Omer Chapter, R. A. M., in 
Franklin, the I. O. O. F., of Hartford, 
Conn., and Webster Encapment of Frank- 
lin. 


REV. J. H. TROW, of West Plymouth, 
died Sept. 16th. Mr. Trow had long been 
2 member of the New Hampshire confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and known over the state. He 
has been residing here with his son, Henry 
Trow; who operates a large farm. 


was well 


JOHN S. RAND, for 42 years a citizen 
of Pittsfield, died on Sept. 15. A native 
of Barnstead, Mr. Rand gained his school- 
ing in the public schools there and at the 
Plymouth Normal School. He taught 
classes in Alton, Pittsfield, Deer Island and 
Boston Harbor. Mr. Rand _ represented 
Pittsfield in the State Legislature in the 
session of 1897. 


HOSEA B. MANN, of Littleton, native 
of Benton and for many years in the serv- 
ice of the Boston and Maine Railroad, died 
at his home on Sept. 18. Mr. Mann served 
in the New Hampshire Legislature in 1918 
and 1919. He was a trustee of the Little- 
ton Savings Bank. 





